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LTHOUGH dysfunction of the ovaries in cattle 

is probably one of the more common general 

causes of infertility or sterility, many veterin- 
arians, as well as laymen, on the basis of rectal ex- 
amination, clinical observations or symptoms, often 
erroneously link, or tend to associate, most abnor- 
malities of the oestrous cycle with ovarian dysfunc- 
tion. Research in recent years has shown that ovarian 
pathology, as well as physiology, is largely the result 
of extrinsic factors; the ovary is an organ profoundly 
influenced by its environment and that of its host. 


Ovarian Physiology 

For understanding, diagnosis, and therapy of 
ovarian dysfunction it is essential for the veterinarian 
to have a thorough knowledge of the physiology of 
the ovary. The ovary is stimulated to produce 
Graafian follicles by the FSH fraction, and ovulation 
and corpus luteum formation by the LH fraction of 
the gonadotropic hormone secreted by the basophilic 
delta cells of the anterior pituitary gland. The 
ovarian or Graafian follicle secretes an oestrogen, 
oestradiol, which is responsible for the clinical symp- 
toms of oestrum. These include the typical physiolo- 
gical changes in the female genital organs during 
oestrum as well as the acceptance of the male. Under 
the influence of the luteotrophic hormone from the 
anterior pituitary gland the corpus luteum secretes 
progesterone which is necessary for the passage of the 
ovum through the oviduct, the preparation of the en- 
dometrium for the attachment of the fertilised ovum 
and embryo in the uterus, and the maintenance of 
early pregnancy. Both oestrogen and progesterone 
can inhibit the secretion or release of the gonadotropic 
hormone from the anterior pituitary gland. The re- 
lease of the gonadotropic hormone from the pituitary 
gland is apparently under the control of the hypo- 
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thalamus, a region in the brain stem just dorsal 
to the pituitary body (Hansel, 1953; Jubb & 
McEntee, 1955; and Amoroso, 1955). Although 
the exact mechanism of the hypothalamic control of 
the pituitary gland is not known, it has been shown 
that various neurogenic factors, such as the amount 
of sunlight, and nutritional factors affect the hypo- 
thalamus and in turn the rhythmic sexual functions 
including the oestrous cycle. It is well knowa taat 
distension of the uterus with pus, a mummified foctus, 
or a dead embryo will prevent the occurrence of 
oestrum and result in the persistence of the corpus 
luteum for a prolonged period. The nature or 
mechanism of this influence on the pituitary gland 
and ovary is not completely explained. By experi- 
ments in which plastic beads were placed in the uter- 
ine lumen of sheep, Moore and Nalbandov (1953) 
have indicated that this mechanism probably involves 
the autonomic nervous system. 

Thus, the ovary being intermediate in location may 


' be affected by, or affect, the tubular genitalia and the 


pituitary gland and brain. Ovarian hormones, either 
progesterone or oestrogen, do not affect the ovary 
directly but affect primarily the tubular genitalia or 
secondarily the pituitary gland. Although a careful 
rectal examination of the ovaries and genital tract: is 
essential in any examination of a cow for infertility, 
the breeding history, the environfnent, the nutrition, 
and the cow’s physical condition or health should 
also be considered in arriving at a diagnosis. As in 
any disease, an accurate diagnosis of ovarian dysfunc- 
tion is essential for a proper prognosis and treatment. 


Hormonal Dysfunctions of the Ovary 


Hormonal dysfunctions of the ovary are usually 
secondary and frequently due to abnormalities of 
ovulation which is controlled by the luteinising hor- 
mone from the anterior pituitary gland. These con- 
ditions include: cystic ovaries (cystic degeneration of 
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the Graafian follicle), failure of ovulation and cystic 
corpora lutea, and delayed ovulation. 

Cystic ovaries or cystic degeneration of the 
Graafian follicle is one of the most common condi- 
tions affecting the high-producing dairy cow. It 
usually develops in cows of middle age, four to eight 
years, at the peak of their lactation, about one to four 
months after parturition. Garm (1949), Casida and 
Chapman (1951), and others have cited the possible 
hereditary nature of this condition and its close rela- 
tionship to the level of milk uction in dairy cows. 
As demonstrated clinically by Casida, McShan an 
Meyer (1944), Roberts (1955), and others, and re- 
cently by micro-techniques by Jubb and McEntee 
(1955), the cause of cystic ovaries is due to an as yet 
unexplained failure of the release of sufficient LH 
from the anterior pituitary gland at the time of oes- 
trum to cause ovulation and luteinisation of the 
‘Graafian follicle. In a few cases cited by Roberts 
(1955), Ovulation apparently did occur at the onset 
of the cystic condition, but insufficient LH was pre- 
sent to produce a corpus luteum and the secondary fol- 
licles continued to grow under the influence of FSH. 
It is interesting to note that, when incised, many 
cystic follicles often reveal a thin layer or localised 
area where slight luteinisation of the follicle occurred. 

- Bioassay of the cystic follicular fluid has revealed the 
presence of oestrogen in most of the cysts and this 
probably accounts for the associated symptoms 
(Roberts, 1955). 

These symptoins include nymphomania or frequent 
recurrent or continuous oestrum which is present in 
about 75 per cent. of the cows and a failure of oestrum 
which is present in the other 25 per cent. These 
symptoms of anoestrum might be explained either on 
the basis of the oestrous block mechanism (Asdell, 
DeAlba & Roberts, 1954), a lack of sufficient oestrogen 
to produce the necessary threshold levels for oestrum 
or the presence of an excess of lutein tissue in the 
cysts. Other symptoms of cystic ovaries that usually 
occur, and are seen most frequently in cows exhibit- 
ing nymphomania, are: oedematous and enlarged 
vulvar lips, relaxation of the sacro-sciatic ligaments, 
genital discharge of a thick, tenacious, cloudy mucus, 
and a thick, flaccid, oedematous uterus. In ad- 
vanced cases an elevated tail-head, or ‘‘sterility 
hump,”’ and a steer-like conformation may ‘be ob- 
served. The theory of adrenal virilism proposed by 
Garm for these latter cows is of questionable validity. 
In some long-standing cases of cystic ovaries, espe- 
cially associated with anoestrum, a cystic degenera- 
tion of the endometrium, an atrophy of the myomet- 
rium and a mucometra or a cervix distended by tena- 
cious mucus may develop. These conditions are 
usually associated with several small, thick-walled 
ovarian cysts. According to Garm (1949) and 
Roberts (1955), about 45 to 50 per cent. of ovarian 
cysts were bilateral, 30 to 35 per cent. involved only 
the right ovary and 20 to 25 per cent. involved only 
the left ovary. The size, number, and location of 
the cysts were not related to the symptoms exhibited. 

Treatment of cystic ovaries is most successful when 

rformed early. The longer the condition persists, 
the poorer the prognosis especially when mucometra 
is A The injection of LH in the 
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dosage of ro Prov. R. U. of Vetrophin (Abbott) or 
2,500 to 5,000 I.U. of chorionic gonadotropin (Fol- 
lutein, Squibb) has in over 270 recorded cases treated 
by the author resulted in 80 to 85 per cent. recoveries 
with a return of a normal oestrous cycle, and 70 to 
75 per cent. conceptions. In treatment, the manual 
rupture of the cysts is not necessary since these hor- 
mone injections luteinise the cystic follicles whether 
they are ruptured or not. Willett (1953) reported 
that cows develop a refractoriness toward injections 
of gonadotropic hormones possibly because of anti- 
hormones produced by the protein nature of the hor- 
mone. Roberts (1955) reported that if a second treat- 
ment was necessary, a different hormone product 
should be used since the use of the same product 
even in a higher dosage frequently failed to result in 
a cure. Occasional mild to moderate symptoms of 
anaphylaxis have been observed by the intravenous 
injections of the luteinising hormone. If the tubular 
genitalia of the cow are normal and the uterus is 
involuted, the cow should be bred the next oestrum 
following treatment. This oestrum usually occurs 
in about 15 to 30 days. This a has not re- 
sulted in an increased number of twins and has pre- 
vented some relapses that occur when a delay of 
breeding is recommended. The number of services 
per conception after therapy is usually greater in 
treated cows than in normal cattle. 


Failure of ovulation with the subsequent develop- 
ment of cystic corpora lutea is apparently not com- 
mon in the infertile cow or heifer (Tanabe & Casida, 
1949; McEntee, 1956; Tanabe & Almquist, 1953; and 
Bearden, 1954). However, McEntee (1956) recently 
reported on the basis of slaughter-house materia! 
that cystic corpora lutea were more common than 
cystic follicles. Cystic corpora lutea have not been 
observed in pregnant cows and are considered to be 
Graafian follicles that failed to ovulate but become 
partially luteinised (Jubb & McEntee, 1955). Cystic 
corpora lutea are usually single, smooth and ovoid 
with no evidence of a depression or elevation which 
occurs in a normal corpus luteum. They contain a 
central cavity 1 cm. or more in diameter filled with 
an amber fluid. Although cystic corpora lutea fluc- ~ 
tuate on pressure, they are difficult to differentiate 
from a cystic follicle except possibly after manual 
rupture and release of the fluid when the } to $ inch 
rim of soft lutein tissue may be felt as it is expressed. 
Jubb & McEntee (1955) considered the failure of ovu- 
lation and the development of the cystic corpus 
luteum to be caused by an unexplained failure of the 
normal release of LH from the anterior pituitary 
gland. Hansel and Trimberger (1952) reported on a 
number of cystic corpora lutea that occurred follow- 
ing the administration of progesterone to delay the 
onset of oestrum. It was interesting to note that these 
developed following a prolonged period of oestrum. 
Cystic corpora lutea may often be associated with a 
prolonged period of anoestrum that may correct itself 
spontaneously or require treatment with LH in a 
dosage similar to that used for the treatment of cystic 
degeneration of the Graafian follicle. 


Delayed ovulation has not been studied sufficiently 
to ascertain its importance. It probably does not 
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occur very frequently. In many cows examined by 
the author for infertility the day after oestrum only a 
very few have not already ovulated. However, Han- 
cock (1948) reported on 58 cows of which 69 per cent. 
had ovulated by the day after oestrum and of those 
bred during oestrum 65 per cent. conceived. The 
other 31 per cent. of the cows had ovulated by the 
second day after oestrum and of those that were 
bred during oestrum only 36 per cent. conceived. 
If this delay, or failure of ovulation is diagnosed, the 
administration of small doses of progesterone, 10 to 
20 mg., or LH, 1,000 to 2,000 I.U. of chorionic 
gonadotropin or 5 Prov. R.U. of Vetrophin early in 
the next oestrum will hasten ovulation by 5 to 10 
hours (Hansel & Trimberger, 1952; Marion & Smith, 
1951). Therefore, if insemination is performed after 
one of these injections, it should be done during oes- 
trum. Recent work by Herrick (1953), Haubrich 
(1955), and Wiltbank and co-workers (1956) has 
shown that these injections at the time of oestrum or 
shortly afterwards cause no decrease in conception 
rates, but further clinical research is necessary to 
determine their value. 


Double ovulation is undesirable and, according to 
Gilmore (1952), is in most instances hereditary. In 
certain cows in which double ovulation occurs re- 
peatedly, it has been suggested that one follicle be 
manually ruptured during oestrum and the other be 
allowed to mature and ovulate normally. Kidder, 
Barrett and Casida (1952) have shown that the con- 
ception rate in multiple ovulations in cows was 
lower, 28.6 per cent., than in single ovulations, where 
the conception rate was 57.5 per cent. Of 12 concep- 
tions in the cows that had a multiple ovulation, only 
three resulted in twin births indicating that the via- 
bility of multiple ova is poor. 

Defective ova have been observed microscopically 
in from 2 to 9 per cent. of all ova recovered after 
ovulation in heifers (Tanabe & Almquist, 1953; Kid- 
der and co-workers, 1954; and Bearden, 1954). Un- 
doubtedly other ova were abnormal, but these could 
not be detected on examination. Casida (1953) re- 
ported that in multiparous animals, such as the rab- 
bit and pig, in which, in his experiments, fertilisation 
rates were 91.3 per cent. and 88.2 per cent. respec- 
tively, the estimated loss of embryos or fertilised ova 
was 44.2 and 36.7 per cent. Since a similar high 
loss of fertilised ova and the presence of many defec- 
tive ova in the opossum and rat has been reported by 
Rafferty-Machlis and Hartman (1953), it is logical to 
assume that a certain percentage of ova that fail to 
fertilise or, if fertilisation occurs, that succumb early 
are defective since in multipara the environment of 
all the ova is similar. The incidence of defective or 
‘‘weak’’ ova is at present impossible to assess in 
cattle, but undoubtedly it is the cause of a consider- 
able percentage of failure of conception. Laing 


(1955) reported that abnormal ova could be related 
to abnormalities in the development of the Graafian 
follicle. Credence is given this theory by the high 
death rate of ova in multiple ovulations in cattle and 
the low fertilisation rate of ova and high death rates 
of fertilised ova in artificially induced bovine super- 
Much more study will be required to 


ovulations. 
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assess the réle of the ovary in the production of defec- 
tive or ‘‘weak’’ ova. 

Failure of adequate production of progesterone has 
been described as a common cause of habitual abor- 
tion in humans. MacDonald and co-workers (1953a) 
have shown that removal of the corpus luteum prior 
to 200 days of gestation regularly resulted in abor- 
tion in cattle unless 500 mg. of Repositol progres- 
terone (Upjohn) was given every 10 days or 100 mg. 
of progesterone in oil was given daily. Repeated or 
habitual abortion has been described clinically in 
cattle and progesterone has been administered appar- 
ently successfully to a few cows at the above dosage 
rate (Woelffer, 1953). 


Failure of Oestrum and Ovarian Dysfunction 

Many veterinarians erroneously associate nearly all 
types or causes of failure of oestrum or the oestrous 
cycle with ovarian dysfunction, when in reality most 
causes of failure of oestrum are due to factors causing 
only an apparent ovarian dysfunction. The causes 
of failure of oestrum, based on a careful rectal and 
clinical examination, are as follows: — 


1. Cows with a functional corpus luteum. 
(a) Pregnant cows. 


(b) Retained or persistent corpora lutea. 
(i) With uterine pathology such as: 
pyometra or mummified foetus. 
(ii) With early embryonic deaths. 
(iii) With no uterine pathology. 
(c) Suboestrum or ‘‘silent’’ oestrum. 
(d) Unobserved oestrum. 


(e) Cystic corpora lutea. 


2. Cows with no corpora lutea or with small 
or nonfunctional corpora lutea. 

(a) Cows with suboestrum, “‘silent’’ oestrum 

or unobserved oestrum for a few days 
before or after ovulation. 


(b) Emaciation due to: — 
(i) A low plane of nutrition. 
(ii) A chronic or debilitating disease. 
(iii) Senility. 
(c) Cystic ovaries. 


(d) Miscellaneous conditions such as 
“‘smooth’’ or nonfunctional ovaries, 
freemartins, bilateral ovarian hypopla- 
sia, aplasia of gonads, and ovarian 
tumours. 

In cows with a functional corpus luteum that fail 
to show oestrum, no ovarian pathology or dysfunc- 
tion is present except in some cows with a retained 
or persistent corpus luteum and in cows with cystic 
corpora lutea. ‘“‘Silent’’ oestrum occurs most often 
from parturition to 60 days post-partum and less fre- 
quently thereafter (Kidder & co-workers, 1952; Casida 
& Wisnicky, 1950; and Trimberger, 1956). Acceptance 
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of the bull is lacking, but ovulation and conception in 
these ‘‘silent’’ periods is normal if artificial insemina- 
tion is practised. The cause of this condition has not 
been adequately explained but it may be of central 
nervous origin requiring a higher threshold of oes- 
trogens in these animals to produce oestrum, or it 
may possibly be due to a true deficiency of oestradiol. 

Retained or persistent corpora lutea caused by a 
pyometra or a mummification of the foetus with a 
distension of the uterus may be treated either by in- 
jections of large doses of oestrogens (50 to 100 mg. 
of stilboestrol or 5 to 10 mg. of oestradiol) whica 
may be repeated every 48 hours for several injec- 
tions, if necessary, or by the manual removal of the 
corpus luteum. These modes of therapy cause oes- 
trum and expulsion of the uterine contents with a 
re-establishment of a normal oestrous cycle providing 
the uterine contents are completely evacuated. If a 


mummified foetus is large, caesarean section is prob- - 


ably indicated. 

A retained or persistent corpus luteum with no 
uterine pathology, affecting 26 per cent. of cows and 
about 14 per cent. of the oestrous cycles the first few 
months after calving, has been described by Trim- 
berger (1956). This study was based on 200 cows 
examined by rectal palpation weekly or more often 
from parturition to conception. This condition often 
affecting high-producing dairy cows may be related 
to the high level of the luteotrophic hormone, pro- 
lactin, secreted by the pituitary gland during early 
lactation. Trimberger reported that spontaneous re- 
coveries usually occur within a few weeks or months. 
Removal of the corpus luteum would hasten the re- 
establishment of the oestrous cycle. The injection of 
hormones, either gonadotropic or oestrogenic, is 
probably of questionable therapeutic value for this 
condition. 

The most common cause of a lack of functional 
corpora lutea or “‘smooth’’ or nonfunctional ovaries 
in cows or heifers is insufficient nutritive intake to 
produce regular oestrual cycles in cows or to produce 
puberty in heifers. Sorenson and co-workers (1954) 
reported that when three groups of heifer calves 
were fed at 140 per cent., 100 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. levels of Morrison’s standards, the first oestrum 
in each group occurred at an average of 37, 47, and 
65 weeks of age, respectively. In humans it is well 
known that starvation causes a cessation of the oes- 
trous cycle. According to Meites (1953) a 15 per 
cent. loss of bodyweight in rats may stop the oestrous 
cycle. He reported that cessation of the oestrous 
cycle in emaciated animals was probably due to a 
failure of the release of the gonadotropic hormones 
from the pituitary gland. ‘‘Smooth’’ ovaries (con- 
taining no corpora lutea or follicles), affecting 7.5 per 
cent. of apparently normal cows and 4 per cent. of 
the oestrous cycles after parturition, have been des- 
cribed by Trimberger (1956). In his cases spon- 
taneous recovery occurred. Feeding of increased 


amounts of T.D.N. or concentrates are obviously in- 
dicated when the nutritive intake is too low. Injec- 
tions of FSH in the form of PMS (1,000 to 1,500 
I.U.) or equine pituitary products may be helpful in 
hastening the development of oestrum in cows or 
heifers near the borderline of sufficient feed intake. 
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Miscellaneous Ovarian Dysfunctions 


These include adhesions of the ovary to the sur- 
rounding tissues due to traumatic or infectious 
causes, congenital or hereditary ovarian defects such 
as hypoplasia, aplasia, and freemartinism, and 
ovarian tumours. 

Traumatic injuries and adhesions to the ovary and 
ovarian bursa are most commonly produced by the 
manual removal of the corpus luteum. The cow is 
the only domestic animal in which the corpus luteum 
can easily be removed manually, but this is an inade- 
quate reason for employing the procedure. The 
severe bleeding and adhesions produced by such an 
act are well described by Moberg (1954) and others. 
Teige (1955) indicated that fatal bleeding may occur 
in I : 1,000 to 9,000 removals. It is the author’s 
opinion that the manual removal of the corpus luteum 
is seldom necessary or indicated in valuable cows. 
In commercial cattle such a practice might be con- 
doned because it brings cattle into a recognised nor- 
mal oestrum more promptly than any other method. 
According to reports summarised by the author on 
over 1,000 cattle in which the corpus luteum was 
manually removed, a recognised oestrum occurred in 
two to seven days, with an average of three to four 
days, in 50 to go per cent. of the cows. Concep- 
tions occurred in about 50 per cent. of the cows bred 
this oestrum. Ovarian adhesions may also be secon- 
dary to severe metritis and perimetritis. Mild or 
slight adhesions may have no adverse effect on con- 
ception. 

Hypoplasia of the ovaries has been described by 
Eriksson (1938) and Lagerlof (1951) as a common 
hereditary recessive character in Swedish Highland 
cattle. A similar condition has not been described 
elsewhere. Occasionally ovarian hypoplasia in other 
breeds may be observed, but it should be carefully 
distinguished, especially in heifers, from small, 
‘“‘smooth,’’ nonfunctional ovaries. Fincher (1946) 
has described a complete absence of the ovaries in 
several half-sisters. Freemartins are readily diag- 
nosed by vaginal examination at any age or by rectal 
examination when over a year of age. The history 
of a female being born co-twin with a bull and a 
complete arrest in the development of the gonads is 
characteristic of freemartinism. 

Ovarian tumours in cattle other than the granulosa 
cell tumour are rare. They include fibromas, sarcomas, 
and hamartomas. In a recent study by McEntee and 
Zepp (1953), 17 of 18 bovine ovarian neoplasms 
were granulosa cell tumours. These tumours may vary 
in weight from several ounces to 20 pounds. They 
may be cystic or nearly solid in character. The 
symptoms exhibited may vary from no symptoms to 
anoestrum or nymphomania. Usually these granu- 
losa cell tumours are benign and unilateral. Removal 
of these tumours through a laparotomy incision is 
usually feasible, but there are very few reports of 
this treatment being attempted. 


Summary 
Symptoms of ovarian dysfunction, as manifested 
by irregularities in the oestrous cycle and infertility, 
require a careful, and often repeated, rectal and 
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vaginal examination to make an accurate diagnosis. 
When an accurate diagnosis has been made, it will 
be found that most ovarian dysfunctions are secon- 
dary to: (1) failure of the release of LH from the 
anterior pituitary causing cystic degeneration of the 
follicles, cystic corpora lutea, and failure of, or de- 
layed, ovulation; (2) the presence of pus, a mummi- 
fied foetus, or a degenerating or macerating embryo 
in the uterus, preventing the occurrence of oestrum 
and causing the persistence of the corpus luteum; and 
(3) reduced or limited nutritive intake and emacia- 
tion causing failure of the oestrous cycle in older cows 
and delayed puberty in heifers. Other ovarian dys- 
functions or diseases resulting in infertility are less 
common and usvally only require diagnosis as little 
can be done to overcome adhesions, hypoplasia, 
tumours, and other congenital ovarian defects. The 
treatments for the more common dysfunctions affect- 
ing the ovary have been discussed. The recent re- 
search revealing the close neurogenic and hormonal 
relationships between the uterus, the ovary, the 
pituitary, the hypothalamus, and the central nervous 
system, offers new avenues and areas for the advance- 
ment of our knowledge of ovarian function and 
dysfunction. 
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Rupture with Separation and Prolapse of 
the Uterus in the Bitch 


BY 


B. N. PYKE 
Chipping Norton, Oxon 


Subject. A 10-month-old working Collie. 

History. The bitch had whelped to a misalliance 
4 days before examination and she had had 2 still- 
born pups and 1 alive which had subsequently died. 

Examination. A portion of what was believed to 
be uterus was protruding from the vagina for about 
half an inch. The bitch was di ing slightly, 
was lethargic, and had no appetite. She had a con- 
siderable amount of milk. 

Diagnosis. A diagnosis of prolapse of the uterus 
was made although it was not realised at the time 
why there was so little uterus showing. 

reatment. Owvaro-hysterectomy was advised. 
Diethylthiambutene shydrochloride (250 mg.) was 
given by subcutaneous injection, and 35 minutes 
later 2 gr. pentobarbitone sodium were administered 
intravenously. The operation was carried out using 
a mid-line incision. 

It was noted that the left horn of the uterus was 
completely ruptured transversely half-way along its 
length and the posterior part had invaginated and, 
together with part of the broad ligament, had pro- 
lapsed through the vagina. A mild peritonitis was 
present. The prolapsed portion of the uterus was 
replaced and an ovaro-hysterectomy was carried out 
in the usual way. Nalorphine hydrobromide (40 mg.) 
was injected subcutaneously, and the dog was on her 
feet 20 minutes after operation. A penicillin injection 
was given. 

Subsequent treatment consisted of penicillin injec- 
tions for 2 more days, and the stitches were removed 
in a week. 

The bitch made an uneventful recovery. 
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Intraperitoneal Injections in Cattle 
BY 
JOHN STRATTON 


Department of Medicine, Royal Veterinary 
College, London 


Introduction 


HE intraperitoneal route of injection appears to be 
rarely used in cattle in this country, although it 
offers several advantages. It is convenient for the 
administration of large volumes of solutions, and the 
peritoneum offers a large surface for rapid absorption. 
In cattle which are not handled frequently intra- 
venous injection may be difficult and time consuming, 
requiring excessive restraint and considerable man 
wer. Only non-irritant solutions should be injected 
the intraperitoneal route, and they must be sterile. 


Technique 

The technique is simple and the minimum of restraint 
is required. The site of injection is the centre of the 
left sublumbar fossa. The hair is clipped with scissors 
and the site swabbed with a 1 per cent. aqueous solution 
of cetrimide*, or 70 per cent. alcohol. The author has 
found that a needle 7 cm. in length and 2-4 mm. in 
diameter is convenient (i.e., 2}-in. B.S.W. 13). A 
slightly smaller needle may be preferred. The needle 
is directed perpendicularly to the skin, i.e., downwards 
and inwards. The operator can appreciate the penetra- 
tion of the peritoneum by the cessation of resistance to 
the needle, and by the inrush of air to eliminate the 

tential negative pressure in the peritoneal cavity. 

e animal is also aware of the penetration of the 
peritoneum and may kick once, although subsequently 
it stands quietly. Should the needle penetrate too 
deeply the rumen will be encountered ; if the tip,of the 
needle is imbedded in the muscular wall of the rumen 
its movement can be appreciated by the operator. 
Penetration of the rumenal wall is accomplished by an 
outrush of rumenal gas. Should this occur the needle 
should be withdrawn slightly, and no harm will result. 

The solution to be injected should be warm, this 
applies to all large volumes of solution which are injected 
by any route. The syringe, previously filled, is attached 
to the needle and the injection is made easily, as there 
is no resistance to be overcome. A flutter valve appara- 
tus may be used if no large syringe is available. 


Applications 
This method is particularly useful for the injection 
of sulphadimidine sodium 33} per cent. solution} in 
Cetavion” LC. 
+ “ Sulphamezathine ”’ I.C.I. 


the single dose treatment of interdigital necrosis (“ foul 
of the foot’’). The dose of this preparation is 100 to 
150 ml. This preparation can of course be given intra- 
venously with no difficulty in animals accustomed to 
handling. If given subcutaneously the absorption is 
not so rapid and the response may not be so good. Also 
there is often some tissue reaction which can only be 
avoided by diluting the preparation or by making 
injections of small volumes at several sites, which is 
resented by the animal and by the owner. This tissue 
reaction is minimised if the solution is warm, and the 
site is well but gently massaged after injection. 

Saline and dextrose solutions may also be given by 
the intraperitoneal route in cattle. 


Discussion 
Meyer Jones (1954) suggests that the site of injection 
should be the right sublumbar fossa to avoid the rumen. 
This involves the risk of penetrating the intestine which 
is less readily avoided by the operator. 


Summary 
The technique for intraperitoneal injection in cattle 
is described. 


Acknowle .—The author is most grateful to 
Mr. F. G. Waddington, B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.s., who intro- 
duced this technique to him. 
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A Useful Method of Cleaning the External Ear 
of the Dog 


BY 
W. BRIAN SINGLETON 


The Animal Health Trust, Canine Research Station, 
Kennett 

R. SINGLETON opened his remarks. by saying 

that two important points had to be made re- 
garding the cleaning of the external auditory 
meatus. The first was that the use of an auriscope 
was essential and to treat a case of otitis externa with- 
out the use of this instrument was bordering upon 
negligence. Without its use it was impossible to 
appreciate just how much damage could be done by 
passing down the ear canal, a cotton wool swab, wet 
or dry, particularly if an ulcerative condition existed. 
The second point was to use some method of clean- 
ing the ear without swabbing, and syringing was the 
method of choice. However, the ordinary rubber 
bulb ear syringe was not very practical as it had to 
be filled constantly and invariably the bubbling of 


cm 
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air as the last part of the syringe contents were 
squeezed out caused distress to the dog. 

Mr. Singleton then demonstrated a simple piece of 
equipment which he had constructed consisting of a 
Valentine’s douche which could be hung by its handle 


Valentine’s douche leading to an 8 E.G. 30 B.E.C.M. rectal 
catheter. 


7 to 8 ft. from the floor and covered by a lid. This 
held about 1 gallon of solution. From an opening at 
the conical base a length of rubber tubing was 
attached, and this gradually diminished in diameter 
until it ended at a child’s rectal catheter, size 8.E.G. 
30.B.E. C.M. This catheter possessed the ideal resi- 
lience to remain firm yet soft when passed into the 
ear canal. The flow of solution was regulated by a 
clip attached about 3 inches from the end. 0.5 to I 
per cent. cetrimide* was the solution of choice and 
lavish quantities could be used until, after repeated 
inspection during douching, the operator was satisfied 
that the canal was completely clean. 

Sometimes this treatment was all that was necessary 
but in any case, few lines of therapy were entirely 
satisfactory unless the canal was first of all thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Whilst pointing out that the apparatus described 
cost approximately £4, Mr. Singleton said that it was 
no doubt possible to construct equipment on the same 
principle cheaper; the saving in time in a busy dog 
practice soon paid for the small capital outlay. 


* Cetavion. 
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Intravenous Needles and Sites for Intramuscular 
Injections 


BY 


R. CHURCHILL FROST 
Department of Surgery, Royal Veterinary College 


YPODERMIC needles are described by the 
manufacturers by one of two methods. In 
general, the larger needles are described as having 
a length in inches and a bore, the diameter of which 
is given in numbers on the British Wire Gauge 
(B.W.G.). The smaller the number, the greater the 
bore of the needle. The needles used in small-animal 
practice are nearly always described on the metric 
system. Firstly, the diameter of the bore is expressed 
in millimetres, and customarily in tenths. This is 
followed by the length in millimetres or, rarely, in 
centimetres. 
It is essential for an intravenous needle that it 
shall be sharp, and short, bevelled points are pre- 
ferable to long. 


In the cat the ideal needle for the intravenal 


4:5 
administration of fluids is — mm. x 13 mm. This 
10 


4 
is sometimes varied to read — mm. x 1.3 cm. 
Io 


6 or 7 
mm. x I5 mm. needle 


For small dogs a 
10 
is good. Larger dogs are more easily injected with 
10 
a larger needle such as a — mm. x 15 mm. 
10 


When it is desired to withdraw a sample of blood 
6 


a larger needle is preferable. In general this is a — 
10 


To 
mm. for the cat and — mm. for the dog. 
10 


Intramuscular injections in small animals are nearly 
always given in the hind leg, half-way between the 
hip and stifle joints being a suitable site. Satisfactory 
injections are conveniently made when the receiving 
muscle and overlying skin are adequately tensed. 


The posterior approach involves the semitendinosus 
and biceps femoris muscles, and the injection is more 
readily carried out either parallel to the long axis 
of the body or inclined slightly medially towards it. 
The needle must not penetrate too deeply because of 
the danger of injury to the sciatic nerve, the resulting 
paralysis being temporary or permanent. The danger 
of this injury is greater in the cat when the mus- 
culature has been inadequately tensed, but the 
incidence is so low that this site is still the best for 
intramuscular injections in small animals. 
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A Survey of the Incidence of Ringworm in Cattle in 
Northern Britain 


E. A. McPHERSON 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies, University of Edinburgh 


INGWORM has been ised in Britain for 

over a century, and although the causal derma- 

tophytes have been treated with numerous drugs, 
the disease remains prevalent in both man and the 
domestic animals, Although the eventual elimination 
of the human type dermatophyte is envisaged in the 
Report of the Medical Mycology Committee of the 
Medical Research Council (1950), the fact that all 
animal-type dermatophytes are infectious to man 
emphasises the importance of the disease in the 
animal ulation as a reservoir of human infection. 
The above M.R.C. Committee and the Technical 
Development Committee of the British Veterinary 
Association, working in collaboration, have suggested 
that animal infection may be a crucial factor in the 
eradication of the disease from man. Recent surveys 
of human dermatomycosis by Walker (1950), Carlier 
(1954), and La Touche (1956) indicate the importance 
of animal-type dermatophytes found on domestic 
animals as a persistent source of infection for 
humans. 

Apart from its public health significance the disease 
may assume economic importance when stock destined 
for sale become involved, and in the case of pedigreed 
animals this may result in export being restricted. 
Grossly affected young stock may suffer a retarded 
growth rate, but the loss of bodyweight and of milk 
yield in adult cattle as a result of infection, observed 
in Canada (Blank, 1953), has not been recorded in 
this country. 

From the foregoing it would appear that this 
reservoir of animal infection merits study. Ainsworth 
(1954) noted the dearth of reliable information con- 
cerning the dermatophytes affecting animals in this 
country, and Rook & Frain-Bell (1954) could find 
no reliable records of the incidence of cattle ring- 
worm in Britain. More recently Mortimer (1955), in 
a survey restricted to cattle on infected premises in 
East Anglia, found 15 per cent. of approximately 
2,000 animals to be infected. This was regarded in 
the M.R.C. Report (1956) as ‘‘ probably not unre- 
presentative of the incidence of the infection in cattle 
throughout the country.’’ While this may be true 
of the state of affairs on infected premises, it gives 
little indication of the incidence in the total cattle 
population in any locality. Mortimer’s findings sug- 
gested that young stock are very susceptible to the 
disease. On the other hand the earlier data obtained 
by Ainsworth & Austwick (1955) did not indicate a 
greater incidence of ringworm in young or housed 
stock and they concluded that the epidemiology of 
cattle ringworm was still very obscure. The evidence 
was therefore conflicting and clearly the available 
fundamental data was insufficient for an assessment 
of the incidence of cattle ringworm. 


A survey of the cattle population in several counties 
in the North of Britain was therefore carried out dur- 
ing a period embracing all seasons of the year 
(autumn 1955 to autumn 1956). The chief objects 
of this survey were to determine the nature of the 
dermatophyte causing ringworm in cattle, to obtain 
evidence of the incidence of the disease in the cattle 
population, and to study the effect of the age of 

imals, the season of the year, the type of herd, 
and the location of the herd, on incidence. The 
effects of certain other factors incidental to cattle 
keeping were noted during the survey. An attempt 
was also made to determine the number of human 
ringworm cases associated with the cattle on premises 


surveyed. 
Survey Plan 

To enable a significant number of animals to be 
inspected in a limited period, the co-operation was 
requested, and readily obtained, of veterinary sur- 
geons working in the Counties of Cumberland, West- 
morland, Durham, Dumfries, Peebles, Midlothian, 
Stirling, Fife, Perth and Kinross, Inverness, Suther- 
land, The Outer Hebrides, and Orkney. Each 
observer, during any period, recorded data on a 
consecutive number of herds tuberculin tested from 
any starting date. As all herds in the areas were 
being tuberculin tested, the selection was, for all 
practical purposes, a random one, so far as ringworm 
was concerned. For each herd a report was sent, 
and from infected herds a mixed sample of skin 
scrapings, or several samples if unusual or doubtful 
cases were seen, were submitted for determination 
of the dermatophyte. 

Primary cultures were made on the nutrient agar 
containing penicillin and streptomycin devised by 
Austwick (1954). The inclusion of cycloheximide* 
in the medium was found to be of little advantage 
as it failed to inhibit the growth of one of the most 
common contaminants, a species of Absidia. The 
morphological features were checked microscopically 
and subcultures were made on Sabouraud’s glucose 
agar to check the identity of the isolate. 

For the purpose of this survey bulls were too few 
in number to merit separate classification. They were 
therefore added to the cows to give a total of adults 
in each herd and in the Tables. All females after 
the first calving, approximately two and a half to 
two and three-quarter years of age, were considered 
to be adult. All animals under ro months of age 
were classed as calves. The remainder comprised 
heifers from 10 months to approximately two and a 
half to three years and bullocks (castrated males) of 
approximately the same age group. 


* ** Actidione,’’ Upjohn & Co., Ltd. 
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Results 

The total number of herds observed was 518, and 
of these, 133 (25.7 per cent.) carried cattle infected 
with ringworm. Of the total herds observed, 262 
were dairy, 116 beef, and 140 rearing. Associated 
with the total of 518 herds, the total cattle inspected 
was 30,766 of which 888 (2.89 per cent.) were 
affected with ringworm, the incidence increasing to 
8.46 per cent. when infected herds only were con- 
sidered. 

Herd Size and Ringworm Incidence 

The herds, classified according to size, with the 
associated numbers of infected and total cattle are 
shown in Table I. 

The Table shows that the percentage of herds 
affected increases with herd size. This effect, however, 
is due almost entirely to the fact that in large herds 
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respectively for the total cattle and for the total cattle 
in infected herds only, each with three degrees of 
freedom, gives a value of P of less than 0.01 showing 
a highly significant association between age and the 
incidence of ringworm. This is ascribable mainly to 
the relatively low incidence in adult stock and the 
high incidence in calves. These findings agree with 
those of Mortimer (1955) and Sellers (1956) and the 
conclusion of Rook & Frain-Bell (1954) in indicating 
the susceptibility of young stock. 

In two categories, namely bullocks and heifers of 
equal age, the former appears to be somewhat less 
prone to the disease than the latter, and this difference 
may be judged statistically significant. 

X? = 17.07 n = I P < o.o1 for total cattle. 
X? = 12.49 n = 1 P < 0.01 for total cattle in 


infected herds only. 


Tasie I 


Herd Size (Number of Total Cattle) 


< 25 25—50 50—75 75—100 >100 Total 
Total number of herds 146 145 90 53 84 518 
Number of affected herds 23 24 27 23 36 133 
Percentage herds affected 15-8 16-6 30-0 43-4 42-9 25-7 
Total number of cattle 2,255 5,543 5,548 3,719 12,701 30,766 
Number of affected cattle 81 126 9 5 417 888 
Percentage cattle affected 3-59 2-27 2-14 3-07 3-28 2-89 


there are proportionally more animals at risk; the 
percentage number of cattle affected remains relatively 
independent of herd size. 


Effect of Age on Incidence 
Age appears to have a marked effect on incidence, 
calves under 10 months being much more susceptible 
than more mature cattle. The results are summarised 
in Table II. 
Calculation of Chi-square, 729.26 and 589.82 


The slightly higher incidence in heifers, which were 
mainly of the dairy type, is probably associated with 
differences in herd management. This difference in 
management of stock is also reflected by the increased 
incidence of ringworm in bullocks (3.9 per cent). 
kept in dairy herds compared with the total incidence 
in bullocks (1.98 per cent.) This may be due to the 
longer period of housing of young stock practised in 
herds producing mainly dairy stock as opposed to 
beef cattle. 


Taste II 


CaTTLE RINGwoRM SuRVEY 
Tue Errect oF AGE ON INCIDENCE 


Total Cattle 


Infected Herds Only 


Affected Not Affected Affected Not Affected 
Category Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total 
Adults 47 312-56 10,782  10,516-44 10,829 47 293-43 3,422  3,175:57 3,469 
Bullocks 102 148-79 5,053 5,006-21 5,155 102 138-89 1.540 1,503-11 1,642 
Heifers 263 239-56 8,037 8,060.44 8,300 263 241-84 2.596 2617-16 2,859 
Calves 476 187-09 6,006 6,294-91 6,482 476 213-84 2,052° 2,314-16 2,528 
Total 888 29,878 30,766 888 9,610 10,498 


X? = 729-26 n= 3 P< 0-01 


X? = 589-82 n= 3 P<0-01 


Percentage Infected 


Total cattle In infected herds only 
Adults 0-43 1-35 
Bullocks 1-98 6-21 
Heifers 3-17 9-20 
Calves 7-34 18-83 
All cattle 2-89 8-46 


n = Degrees of Freedom 
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Effect of Season of the Year on the Incidence of 
Ringworm 

The effect of season of the year on incidence as 
shown in Table III is of some interest especially since 
after analysis of the present data one is unable to 
subscribe to the commonly held view that the con- 
dition usually clears up when cattle go out to grass 
in the spring. 

For the total cattle the changes in overall incidence 
with season are not statistically significant; the per- 
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centage of infection showing no trend to a decreased 
incidence in the spring and summer months. In 
infected herds only, there is a significant association 
between season and degree of infection, which appears 
to be due mainly to the relatively high incidence in 
the April to August period. 

Since seasonal changes in the proportions of the 
various age groups of stock may mask the effect of 
season on incidence, the percentage incidence in the 
range of age groups for the bi-monthly periods are 


Tasre III 


CatTLeE RINGWORM SURVEY 
Tue Errect oF SEASON OF THE YEAR ON INCIDENCE 


Total cattle Infected herds only 
Affected Not affected Affected Not affected 
Season Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total 

Oct.—Nov. 239 272-58 9,205 9,171-42- 9,444 239 302-83 3,341 3,277-17 3,580 
Dec.—Jan. 186 180-71 6,075 6,080-29 6,261 186 158-52 1,688 1,715-48 1,874 
Feb.—Mar. 126 111-90 3,751  3,765-10 3,877 126 164-62 1,820 1,781-38 1,946 
Apl.—May 183 185-91 6,258  6,255-09 6,441 183 152-17 1,616 1,646-83 7,799 
July-Aug. 154 136-90 4,589  4,606-10 4,743 154 109-88 1,145 —-:1,189-12 1,299 

Total 888 29,878 40,766 888 9,610 10,498 

X?= 849 n=4P >0-50 X? = 51-01 n=4P >0-01 
n = Degrees of Freedom 
Percentage Infected 
Total cattle Infected herds only 

Oct.—Nov. 2-53 6-68 
Dec.-Jan. 2-97 9-93 
Feb.—Mar. 3-35 6-47 
Apl.—May 2-92 10-17 
July—Aug. 3-36 11-86 

‘Total 2-89 8-46 

Tasie IIIa 
CaTTLeE RiInGwoRM SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE INFECTED. CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEASON AND CATEGORY OF CATTLE 
Total cattle Infected herds only 
Season Adult Bullocks Heifers Calves Adult Bullocks Heifers Calves 
Oct.—Nov 0-43 1-53 1-33 8-88 1-10 5-16 3-99 18-29 
Dec.—Jan. 0-89 3-60 3-40 5-02 4:34 6-84 12-01 18-37 
Feb.—Mar 0-62 2-11 6-14 5-39 1-21 8-82 11-11 9-51 
Apl.-May 0-00 0-25 2-59 9-78 0-00 1-07 8-07 26-91 
July—Aug. 0-20 2-97 4°65 6-04 0-78 12-44 16-04 19-75 
IIIs 
CaTTLeE SuRVEY 
PERCENTAGE OF HERDS INFECTED AT DIFFERENT SEASONS 
Season Infected herds Total herds Percentage infected 

Oct.—Nov. 42 148 28-4 
Dec.-—Jan. 30 123 24-4 
Feb.—Mar. 18 62 29-0 
Apl.-May 25 104 24-0 
July—Aug. x 18 81 22-2 
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shown in Table IIIa. It is apparent from this 
Table that the present data do not indicate a spon- 
taneous remission of the condition in any class of 
cattle during the spring and summer months. This 
point is further illustrated by the lack of a consistent 
trend in the percentage incidence of affected herds 
at the different seasons, as indicated in Table IIIb. 
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Frain-Bell (1954). From the data of this survey the 
overall percentages of affected cattle for each county 
are shown in Table V (overleaf). 

In counties where sufficient cattle were included 
the percentage incidence is relatively constant. The 
overall incidence of 8.46 per cent. affected cattle in 
the affected herds (Table II) compared with Mor- 


Taste IV 


‘CaTTLE RiINGworM SuRVEY 
Tue INFLUENCE TYPE OF HERD ON THE INCIDENCE 


Total cattle Infected herds only 
Affected Not affected Affected Not Affected 
Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total 
Dairy 426 495-09 16,727 16,657-91 17,153 426 482-32 5,276 5,219-68 5,702 
Beef 197 194-85 6,554 6,556-15 6,751 197 201-74 2,188 2,183-26 2,385 
Rearing 265 198-06 6,597 6,663 -94 6,862 265 203-94 2,146 2,207-06 2,411 
Total 888 29,878 30,766 888 9,610 10,498 
X* = 25°81 n = 2 P < 0-01 X* = 25-78 n= 2 P < 0-01 
n = Degrees of Freedom 
Percentage Affected 
Total cattle Infected herds only 
Dairy 2-48 7-47 
Beef 2-92 8-26 
Rearing 3°86 10-99 


Influence of Type of Herd on the Incidence of 
Ringworm 

The relative incidence for type of herd is shown 
in Table 1V. The significant association between the 
type of herd and the overall incidence is due mainly 
to the relatively high level of infection found in rear- 
ing herds. This effect may be ascribable in part to 
the greater proportion of calves to total stock in the 
rearing herds coupled with the greater susceptibility 
of stock of this age. The percentage distribution of 
total cattle and the ‘‘ calves to others ’’ ratio in the 
three types of herds is shown in Table IVa. 

To decide if, in the individual classes of stock 
(calves, for example), susceptibilities differ according 
to the type of herd, Chi-square was calculated for 
each class as shown in Table IVb. Each class 
shows a significant association. In adults and calves 
the significant effect is due to a relatively greater 
incidence of disease in the rearing herds. Bullocks 
kept on dairy farms, as noted previously, appear to 
be affected more often than those on the other two 
types of farms. With heifers, those in beef herds 
appear to be more susceptible, and those in rearing 
herds less susceptible than in dairy herds. The num- 
bers of affected animals, however, are somewhat too 
small to give a precise picture of the effect of the type 
of herd on incidence in the various age categories. 


Incidence of Cattle Ringworm in 

Different Areas of the Country 
The incidence is often said to vary in different parts 
of the country, as stated, for example, by Rook & 


timer’s (1955) 15 per cent. affected cattle on infected 
premises in East Anglia, indicates a difference between 
the areas surveyed. Mortimer’s sample, however, 
contained a high proportion of young stock—the ratio 
“‘ cattle under one year to others ’’’ being 1:2.4 is 
comparable to the 1: 2.6 ratio of ‘‘ calves to others 
in rearing herds in this present survey. In affected 
rearing herds the overall percentage of affected cattle 
was 10.99 per cent. (Table IV). The difference in 


TaBLe IVa 


CaTTLE RINGWORM SURVEY 
INFLUENCE OF THE T'yPE OF HERD ON THE INCIDENCE OF 
RiIncworm 
‘To DEMONSTRATE THE HIGHER PROPORTION OF CALVES 
IN REARING HERDS 


Percentage Distribution Ratio 

Calves Others Total Calves : Other Cattle 
Dairy 10-74 45-01 55-75 
Beef 4-10 17°84 21-94 1:4:5 
Rearing 6-23 16-08 22-30 1:2-6 


Total 21-07 =78-93 100-0 


incidence between the Northern Counties surveyed 
and the area of East Anglia surveyed by Mortimer 
appears for the most part to be associated with the 
higher proportion of young stock in the latter area. 


Influence of Some Miscellaneous Factors on the 
Incidence of Ringworm 
The influence of a number of miscellaneous factors 
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TasLe IVs 
CaTTLe RINGWoRM SuRVEY 
Errect oF Type OF HERD ON INCIDENCE IN VARYING CLASSES OF STOCK 
Adults Bullocks 
Affected Not affected Affected Not affected 
Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total Obs. Exp Obs. Exp. Total 
Dairy 21 32-92 7,565  7,553-08 7,586 35 18-38 894 910-62 929 
Beef 7 5-48 1,256 1,257-52 1,263 46 59-70 2,971  2,957-30 3,017 
Rearing 19 8-60 1,961  1,971-40 1,980 21 23-92 1,188  1,185-08 1,209 
Total 47 10,782 10,829 102 5,053 5,155 
4:32 0-02 15:03 0-30 
X? = 042 000 = 17:04n = 2P <0-01 X?= 3:14 0-06 = 18:39 n = 2P <0-01 
12-23 0-05 0-36 0-00 
Heifers Calves 
Affected Not affected Affected Not affected 
Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total Obs. Exp. Obs. Exp. Total 
i 170 169-05 5,165 5,165-95 5,335 200 242-55 3,103 3,060-45 3,303 
Beef 55 38-34 1,155 171-66 1,210 89 92-60 1,172 1,168-40 1,261 
_ Rearing 38 55-61 1,717 1,699-39 1,755 187 140-85 1,731 1,777-:15 =1,918 
Total 263 8,037 8,300 476 6,006 6,482 
0-01 0-00 7-46 0-59 
X? = 7:24 O24 = 13-25 n = 2 P < 0-01 X? = O14 O-OL = 2452 n = 2P <0-01 
5-58 0-18 15-12 1-20 


n = Degrees of Freedom 


on the incidence of cattle ringworm was also noted. 
The herds were classified as above average, average, 


monthly percentages of the infected herds also 
infested with lice were as follows :— 


or poor, in relation to stock husbandry, and the 
digree stalus was also noted. The percentage of 
erds affected in each class was : — Pe 
February and March . .50 per cent. 
April and May o 50 per cent. 
Husbandry Above Average 27.3 per cent. 
Husbandry Average 27.5 per cent. 
Husbandry Poor 19.0 per cent. In view of the marked increase in the lice popula- 
Pedigree Herds ... 27.2 per cent. tion in the winter months and the lack of evidence of 
“Ped; a seasonal increase in the incidence of ringworm, it 
appears that lice are not major factors in the incidence 
erds 25.7 per cent. of ringworm. 


The classification of a herd as average or Higher 
implied that the state of nutrition of the animals was 
satisfactory, and in most pedigree herds the nutrition 
is maintained at a high level to achieve maximum 
production. This evidence, therefore, does not sup- 
port the commonly held view that animals in a good 
nutritional state are less frequently affected by ring- 
worm. 

Dark, damp cowsheds are said to favour spread 
of infection (Rook & Frain-Bell, 1954). In this sur- 
vey during the months of November to April inclusive, 
27.6 per cent. of herds kept in well lighted buildings 
and 23.2 per cent. of herds kept in poorly lighted 
premises were affected. This does not support the 
view that there is an association between dark build- 
ings and the incidence of ringworm. 


Lice have been considered to aid the spread of © 


ringworm (Brander, 1955.) In this survey the bi- 


Taste V 
PERCENTAGE AFFECTED CATTLE IN EACH COUNTY 
SURVEYED 
Cumberland 3-73 Orkney* 7-18 
Dumfries 2-74 Stirling* 1-26 
Durham 1-41 Peebles 2-69 
Inverness* 3-89 Perth 4-26 
Fife 3-33 Westmorland 3-38 
Midlothian 2-18 Sutherland* 0-0 


*Too few cattle to give a clear picture in the area. 


Incidence of Ringworm in Human Contacts to 
Affected Cattle 
During this survey 28 humans, either farm workers, 
farmers’ wives, or children with access to the infected 
farms, had active ringworm lesions. These were not 
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typed, but all the circumstances suggested it was of 
cattle origin. Thus 28 cases of human infection 
appear to be associated with 888 affected cattle in a 
total of 30,766 cattle. If this be a true indication of 
the relative incidence in Britain, and as there are 
9,776,000 cattle in the country, the importance 
attached to the cattle reservoir of ringworm infection 
noted by the M.R.C. Report (1956) is well founded. 


The Species of Dermatophyte Isolated 

From each herd a mixed sample of material was 
received, but where any clinicaily unusual feature 
was noted an individual sample was taken. Isolates 
were obtained from 166 of the 168 specimens received 
from the 133 affected herds. In two cases, though 
they were microscopically positive, no growth resulted 
from one, while the other was overgrown on every 
occasion by a contaminant Absidia* sp. 


Results 

All isolates were identified as 7. verrucosum 
Bodmin. Most of them agreed with the var. discoides 
(Sab.) Georg but a few were deep ochraceous in 
colour and could be placed in var. ochracewm (Sab.) 
Georg. 


General Discussion and Conclusions 

The survey disclosed 888 (2.89 per cent.) affected 
cattle in a total of 30,766 animals in 518 herds, of 
which 133 herds (25.7 per cent.) were iniccted, and 
that in all the outbreaks of mngworm the causal 
dermatophyte was T. verrucosum. The main factor 
influencing the incidence of the disease was age; 7.43 
per cent. of calves, but only 0.43 per cent. of adults 
were affected. Contrary to commonly held views the 
survey revealed no seasonal variation in incidence, 
though the type of herd did influence the incidence. 
Within the area of Northern Britain surveyed no 
significant variation in the overall incidence of ring- 
worm could be detected between the different counties. 
The difference in overall incidence in affected herds 
in this area, as compared with the area of East 
Anglia surveyed by Mortimer (1955), is associated 
with a higher percentage of young stock in his sample. 
Whether the low incidence in adult cattle is due to 
immunity or reduced opportunity for infection is 
undetermined. 


Summary 


1. In a survey, the results of which were 
examined statistically, of 30,766 cattle in 518 herds, 
888 (2.89 per cent.) cattle were affected with ringworm. 
caused by Trichophyton verrucosum Bodmin. 133 
(25.7 per cent.) of the herds were affected. 

2. Young stock were affected more frequently 
than mature cattle, the overall incidence in calves 
being 7.34 per cent. and in adults 0.43 per cent. In 
rearing herds the incidence was higher than in dairy 
or beef herds. 

3. The incidence did not appear to be influenced 
by season of the year, location of the herd, nutrition, 
the lighting of the cattle sheds, or the presence of 
lice on the cattle. 
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COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


Grants for development projects in the oversea 
territories, approved by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in the last financial year, reached a total of 
£23,755,193. In addition, {2,202,880 were granted 
for research. 

The figures are given in the annual ‘‘ Return of 
Schemes made under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
—April 1st, 1956, to March 31st, 1957,’’ published 
on June 28th as House of Commons Paper No. 200 
(H.M.S.O., 2s. 3d.). 

Grants approved during the year under review 
included £3,949,838 for agricultural and veterinary 
schemes. Research grants included {943,301 for 
agriculture, {199,683 for work on tsetse and trypano- 
somiasis, and £171,128 for research into insecticides. 
Grants to Kenya ineluded {1,200,000 for the intensifi- 
cation of African agricultural development. 

A supplementary provision of {136,600 was made 
for agricultural staff and services in Aden where 
£125,000 was also provided for agricultural capital 
works. Among grants approved for research schemes, 
£229,600 was allocated to the East African Agri- 
culture and Forestry Research Organisation, £166,744 
to the East African Veterinary Research Organisation, 
and {129,500 to the West African Institute for 
Trypanosomiasis Research. 


FOWL PEST 
Since July 2nd 6 outbreaks of fowl pest have been 
confirmed near Horam, Sussex. An area extending 
for approximately 5 miles around the centre of infec- 
tion has been declared an infected area by the Minister 
of Agriculture, under the Fowl Pest (Infected Areas 
Restrictions) Order, 1956. 
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Current Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In view of the steadily increasing number of books 
likely to be of interest to veterinary surgeons, it has 
been decided to start a monthly book review feature 
in this journal. In the second issue of each month 
2 pages will be devoted to current books, and this 
week sees the inauguration of this new arrangement. 
Hitherto, book reviews have been published as and 
when received, but it is hoped that a regular 
book feature will be more acceptable to our readers. 
The choice of books te be noticed will be a fairly 
wide one, and will include not only professional and 
scientific text-books, but other works likely to be of 
interest to those whose business it is to deal with 
animals day by day. 


The Life of Mammals. By J. Z. Younc. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 84s. net. 


It can be said straight away that this is a very 
good book indeed, extremely interesting and even 
exciting to read. The author, who is Professor of 
Anatomy at University College, London, and who 
will be remembered for a famous broadcast series 
of Reith Lectures, presents an integrated or synthetic 
account of the anatomy, histology, physiology and 
embryology of mammals. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the rabbit and on man as mammalian types, 
and the book, which is very well illustrated by some 
beautifully executed drawings, will in part serve as 
a guide to the dissection of the rabbit, and as a com- 
panion to histological and embryological studies. 

The book was written partly with the object of giv- 
ing medical students in particular a view of the 
biology of mammals which would serve as a bridge 
between the more formal aspects of zoological teach- 
ing and the detailed study of human anatomy and 

hysiology in relation to medicine. Structure and 
unction of the various organ-systems—nervous, res- 
piratory, and so on—are considered together in a 
very illuminating way. The author has quite rightly 
“let himself go’’ in regard to those aspects of biol 
of which he is himself so much a master, so that the 
account of the nervous and skeleto-muscular systems 
is particularly valuable. The last part of the book 
is devoted to embryology, and gives quite the clearest 
account of this difficult but absorbing subject that the 
reviewer has read. 

Throughout the book, recent advances are 
assimilated, and there are useful lists of references. 
The book can be strongly recommended to all veter- 
inary students, at any stage of their course, although 
it would naturally be of particular help if read during 
their pre-clinical years. Further, none of our readers 
interested in mammalian biology could fail to find 
this book informative and stimulating. 

However, although no one should be deterred from 
reading the book on their account, there are two 
criticisms that the reviewer feels might be made. The 
first criticism concerns the title of the book: this is 
not nearly explicit enough, and does not indicate 


what the book does and does not include—ecology, 
for example, is practically excluded from the book. 
The second criticism is that, to the reviewer, the 
author has not made himself entirely clear in one 
important respect in the account of mammalian 
biology that is given here. The book is, quite 
legitimately, permeated and indeed often illuminated 
by the author’s interest in communication theory. 
He has taken as his unifying theme the interesting 
and exciting possibility of increasing our understand- 
ing of the organisation and function of the living 
mammalian body by making a comparison between it 
and a self-regulating machine. He shows how both the 
body and such a machine could be considered to re- 
ceive information, in a coded form, which they may 
incorporate into their memory systems, and to which 
they may respond by actions appropriate to main- 
taining themselves in a steady state in the presence 
of variable environmental conditions. 

The mammalian body is admittedly far more com- 
plex than any man-made machine could possibly be, 
but the analogy between mammal and self-regulating 
machine is obviously a far-reaching one that may be 
very fruitful in its consequences. Difficulties arise, 
however, since in making this comparison, 
certain terms have to be employed in a rather 
specialised or technical way, such as ‘‘instructions,”’ 
‘information,’ ‘‘code,’’ ‘‘signals,’’ ‘‘representa- 
tion,’” and so on. The reviewer confesses that he 
has not obtained the full benefit of the discussion of 
homeostasis, considered from this view-point, that the 
author makes in respect of the various control or 
regulating mechanisms of the body, because no pre- 
cise view has been formed by the reviewer of what 
these terms are actually intended to mean. The 
word ‘“‘representation,’’ for example, has been a par- 
ticular stumbling-block: it is obviously of funda~ 
mental importance in the author’s discussion, but the 
reviewer has not grasped its precise meaning. 

While all this may merely reveal the reviewer's 
defective powers of understanding in general, it does 
seem possible that the author may have over- 
estimated his readers’ familiarity with the technical 
use of such words, and he might think it advan- 
tageous, in future editions of the book, to include a 
fairly detailed account of how self-regulating 
machines actually work, so that the full significance 
of the comparison between organism and machine 
might be apparent. Similarly, it would be helpful if 
the author could draw together in a final chapter the 
different aspects of homeostasis that he discusses in 
regard to the various organ-systems, and there too he 
might assess the value of the ‘‘body-machine’’ com- 
parisons, and indicate the advances in knowledge 
that have flowed and may be expected to flow, from 
the application of his theme to biology. 

As Professor Young points out, however, we 
‘‘must not expect the study of biology to be simpler 
than that of engineering,’’ and it is clear that this 
book demands, and will repay, prolonged and 
detailed study. 
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The Choice and Training of the Family Dog. JoxuN 
Hotmes. Popular Dogs Publishing Co., London. 
18s. 


This is a really excellent book. Having read it no 
one can doubt the author’s experience of, and sympathy 
with, his subject. Much is written and spoken of dog 
training, most of it useless. Here a dog man has 
put down simply and concisely the theory and 
practice of everyday training. Most small-animal 
clinicians suffer daily from contact with untrained, 
undisciplined and often neurotic dogs; modern theories 
of bringing up children seem to have spread to dog 
owning, with the result that if one suggests to an 
owner that disciplined dog leads a far happier life 
than one not so educated, and furthermore indicates 
lines of training, one is regarded as a heartless brute. 
It is some consolation to find that this author heartily 
endorses this latter attitude! 


One suggestion of the author’s with which the 
reviewer cannot agree concerns the use of rubber 
bones.”’ 


Veterinary surgeons are only too familiar with such 
‘bones ’’ in the form of foreign bodies in dogs’ 
intestines. 

Many owners ask their veterinary surgeon for 
advice on dog training—here is a book which can 
be recommended most whole-heartedly and if these 
owners will only read, mark and learn not only pe 
but their dogs, household and veterinarian wi 
benefit. 


Liver-fluke Snails in Britain. ALAN Moztey. H. K. 
Lewis & Co. 1957. 9s. 


The snail which transmits the liver-fluke is re- 
stricted to a few readily recognised places, and its 
destruction with the aid of a handful or two of blue- 
stone is the complete solution to the problem of 
fascioliasis. Such is the seductive theme of this 
attractively produced little volume, in which Dr. 
Mozley describes the sort of places in which, armed 
only with keen eyesight and a stout pair of boots, 
one may expect to find the snails in the course of a 
country walk. Some favourite walks are described 
and the optimistic conclusions in which they resulted 
are discussed. Apparently liver-fluke snails are not 
natural children of mother earth, but thrive in 
appreciable numbers only where her verdant mantle 
has been rudely torn and hoof-prints or wheel-ruts 
expose a clay subsoil. In consequence, so the argu- 
ment runs, not all wet places are flukey, and drain- 
age operations which expose bare earth are liable to 
do more harm than good. 


These conclusions follow in the most logical manner 
from Dr. Mozley’s observations, but a sceptic might 
feel tempted to speculate whether the scope of these 
observations does not savour of an age when swallows 
were wont to hibernate. The epidemiology of a para- 
sitic disease cannot be elucidated by the study of a 
single aspect of just one portion of the life-cycle, and 
the ecology of a free-living animal cannot be 
adequately investigated by means of country walks. 
Lymnaea truncatula is the intermediate host of the 
liver-fluke: it is not a developmental stage in its life 
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history. Accordingly the level of snail populations 
and the hazard of fascioliasis are not as inevitably 
related as Dr. Mozley suggests. Meanwhile reduc- 
tions in snail population of tae order that can be 
achieved with molluscicides will, in view of the great 
potential rate of increase, be meaningless unless the 
time at which the molluscicide is applied is so deter- 
mined that infected snails are destroyed before their 
infections are mature. 

The assumption that snails are present only where 
they can be readily detected with the naked eye is 
also fallacious. Indeed, snails do occur in large 
numbers where there is a dense and continuous 
cover of vegetation. Long before any connexion 
between liver-rot and snails was even suspected, it 
was well known that land drainage was the only 
satisfactory means of rendering safe for sheep 
pasture in which there were waterlogged patches. 
To challenge such a well established agricultural 
principle may appear to some the height of 
scientific arrogance. 

Imperfections there may be in this little book, but 
to notice these alone would do it less than justice. 
For besides being the only popular account of where 
the snail occurs it is also the best. 


RADIOACTIVITY AND FOOD 


The U.S.A. Department of Agriculture has issued 
a bulletin instructing farmers on what steps they 
should take in the event of nuclear attack. The 
Department states that it is not always necessary to 
destroy stock or feeding-stufts on the grounds of 
radioactivity. If contaminated food should be fed to 
cattle, their milk will become progressively less radio- 
active once they are back on clean fodder; and if 
poultry are exposed to radiation, most of the radio- 
activity in the eggs will be confined to the shells. 
Official confirmation of contamination must be sought 
by farmers in America before stock or crops are 
destroyed. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In the early years of the century, THE VETERINARY 
RECORD campaigned vigorously against professional 
advertising. Examples of the kind of thing to which 
this journal objected were published from time to 
time, and make odd reading to-day. Here is one of 
them, reproduced from The Stamford Mercury :— 

“J. Martyn Collins & Co. have received instruc- 
tions from Professor J. Brodie Gresswell, F.R.C.V.S., 
to sell by auction (without reserve) a large quantity 
of his renowned cattle and horse medicines including 
Colic, Fever, Tonic, Inflammation, and Calving 
Drenches, Condition and Pig Powders, White and 
Black Oils and Embrecations; also special mixtures 
for Husk and Hoose in cattle. 

‘‘ N.B.—The above Medicines have been personally- 
prepared by Mr. Gresswell who has a great reputation 
as a Veterinary Surgeon, and are being sold in this 
manner as samples.’’ 
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News and Comment 


PRESENTATION TO THE ROYAL “DICK” 
LIBRARIAN 


Former students and others connected with the 
Royal ‘‘ Dick ’’ School of Veterinary Studies will 
learn with regret of the retirement of the School’s 
librarian, Miss I. S. Forbes, which is to take effect 
at the end of the current session. At a recent 
ceremony she was presented with an inscribed gold 
wristlet watch on behalf of the academic, secretarial, 
and technical staffs. In making the presentation 
Professor Boddie referred to the wide esteem in which 
Miss Forbes was held, and the desire of all grades 
of staff to express their appreciation both of her 22 
years’ work and of her high qualities as a colleague. 


In her charge the library had been notably 


improved, and rendered great service not only to 
the School but to workers outside. Professor Boddie 
would be interested to see whether the growing work 
she accomplished single-handed, and with so much 
ability, could in future be ed by only one 
person. The gift being made to her that day repre- 
sented the affection and esteem in which she was held 
by everyone in the School. 


THE BRITISH SMALL-ANIMAL VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The executive committee of this Association recently 
discussed its proposed congress in Cambridge (August 
31st to September 1st). The considerable support 
received for the congress indicated the desirability of 
this type of meeting, but it was also evident that the 
time suggested in the circular was not opportune for 
a variety of reasons. In view of the fact that the 
B.V.A. Congress extends well into the Saturday, there 
would be insufficient time to cover the proposed pro- 
gramme, and in addition, it would place an unfair 
burden on the staff of the Cambridge Veterinary 
School following an already heavy week. Further- 
more, August is an exceptionally busy time for small- 
animal practitioners. 

In view of these points and the fact that various 
regional activities are impending, the executive com- 
mittee have now proposed that this congress should 
be deferred until a date in March, 1958, and be held 
if possible in Cambridge. 


NEW STERILE PRODUCTION UNIT AT WARE 


A new sterile production unit at Ware, Hertford- 
shire, is a strikingly successful example of the way 
in which modern architecture and design can make 
the most stringently aseptic laboratories pleasant and 
colourful. The preparation of sterile solutions for 
injection is one of the most exacting branches of 
pharmacy, and the new unit, a branch of Messrs. 
Allen & Hanbury, contains an ‘‘ inner world ”’ 
which is entirely sealed off from the outer air. The 
air is passed through 3 filters, and is completely 
changed every 6 minutes, being pumped out through 
louvres. The only access to the sterile rooms is 
through the cleansing rooms, where a low barrier 
divides the outer from the inner world. 


Much of the work of washing, filling, and sealing 
ampoules and vials is done by machine, although 
certain tasks, such as the twisting of catgut into con- 
tainers must be done by hand. The new unit is 
not yet fully under production; it will eventually 
employ about 150 staft. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


In his Presidential address to the Central Veterinary 
Society, Mr. C. E. Woodrow raised several points 
likely to be of interest beyond the confines of his 
own Society. Referring to the recent rejection by 
Parliament of the P.D.S.A. Bill, Mr. Woodrow 
said : — 

“The original licensees of the P.D.S.A. are of 
course diminishing in numbers with the passage of 
time, and as it will now be impossible for this 
organisation to help staff its clinics with new licensees, 
it must either employ veterinary surgeons or reduce 
the scope of its activities. While we may have reason- 
able feelings of satisfaction over this outcome, we 
must, I feel, be very careful over any expressions that 
we may make. Obviously there will have to be a new 
approach by the organisation, but we too shall have 
to meet them with reason and a new spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

‘*T think it will be extremely difficult for them 
to secure the services of the right type of qualified 
men in a whole-time capacity, even with the better 
conditions and salary which, no doubt, will not be 
offered. It will need a new spirit to dispel the sus- 
picions that have very naturally grown up on both 
sides. One solution appeals to me—that they should 
appoint a veterinary surgeon of repute to be in 
charge of their veterinary services and the appoint- 
ment of veterinary staff. In this way only could 
they be assured of obtaining the standard of qualified 
whole-time men required.’’ 

Mr. Woodrow referred also to a problem that is 
advancing over the horizon for those in small-animal 
work whose practices are in large cities. He said: — 

“* Those of us who have experience of practice in 
urban districts are seeing the old slum houses being 
rapidly cleared and great blocks of flats being built 
in which no dogs or cats are allowed. The recent 
dog licence figures for the London area are both dis- 
turbing and indicative of this trend. Firstly those 
of the L.C.C.:— 

1949, 154,215; 1950, 154,098; 1951, 141,154; 1952, 
141,012; 1953, 138,167; 1954, 134,267; 1955, 131,469; 
1956, 128,964. 

And secondly those of the Middlesex County 
Council : — 

1952, 130,000; 1953, 126,000; 1954, 124,000; 1955, 
122,000; 1956, 118,000.”’ 


R.A.V.C, OFFICERS’ CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner of the R.A.V.C. Officers’ Club 
was held at Grosvenor House, London, on June 13th. 
Brigadier A. G. Ralston, Director, Army Veterinary 
and Remount Services, presided, and the guests 
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were: The Quartermaster-General to the Forces, 
General Sir Nevil C. D. Brownjohn, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
O.B.E., M.C.; The President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, Mr. G. N. Gould; The President 
of the British Veterinary Association, Mr. E. R. 
Callender; and Lieutenant-Colonel Norbett A. Lasher, 
U.S.A.F. (V.C.). 

The following 45 officers were present : — 

Brigadiers: J. J. Kane, 0.B.£.; G. A. Kelly, C.B.; 
H. S. Mosley, D.s.o.; and J. J. Plunkett, c.B.£. 
(Colonel Commandant). 

Colonels: G. Barnett, 0.B.E., M.c.; L. W. Coulden; 
C. Holland, m.c.; J. J. Mills; and P. F. Woodland. 

Lieutenant-Colonels: V. A. Bartrum, 0.B.E.; J. 
Bell; R. C. Crowhurst, 0.B.£.; D. A. Green; E. H. 
Lewis-Bowen; I. S. McLaren; L. H. Poer, M.c.; P. A. 
Reeves; W. J. M. Rouse; A. D. Seton; and G. F. 
Watkins. 

Majors: D. C. E. Danby; C. Davenport, 0.B.E.; 
P. W. Dean, R.H.G.; J. J. Dunlop, m.c.; C. G. 
Farmer; D. G. Harris; R. I. Macrae; J. McCunn; 
H. P. J. Murray; F. H. Orr; E. Brayley Reynolds, 
0.B.E.; W. J. B. Watson; E. Wallace; and J. H. 
Wilkins. 

Captains: F. C. Alexander; E. B. Bowditch; L. 
Griffiths; P. A. Hughes; G. Singer; J. Stratton; and 
P. T. Williamson. 

Lieutenants: T. A. R. Chipperfield; O. G. Jones; 
S. C. Moffatt; and D. J. Spark. 


BLINDNESS IN PIGS 


Outbreaks last summer of congenital blindness in 
pigs are being followed up by the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. The outbreaks occurred 
simultaneously; in I, 15 litters were affected. Some 
of the piglets were born totally eyeless, while some 
had eyes only partially developed. 

Blindness in pigs is often believed to be due to 
a vitamin A deficiency, but workers at the College 
propose to mate a blind boar with a blind sow; both 
will be given a diet rich in vitamin A, and if blind 
piglets are born, this will support the theory that 
blindness may be hereditary. 

An argument in favour of the vitamin deficiency 
theory is that all the dams of the affected litters were 
gilts, whose subsequent litters by the same boars were 
normal. The gilts were reared indoors before mating, 
and probably remained housed long enough to ensure 
that mating was successful. It may be that by keep- 
ing the gilts away from grass even for a short time 
after conception, sufficient vitamin A deficiency 
resulted to produce blind piglets. 

The spontaneous nature of the outbreaks is, how- 
ever, still unexplained. None of the pig breeders 
involved has encountered this condition before, nor 
can it be accounted for by any fundamental change 
in the pigs’ diet over recent years. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


Cambridge 
Veterinary Examination—Second Part 


The following successful candidates were welcomed 
to membership of the Royal College by the President, 
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Mr. G. N. Gould, at a ceremony held in Cambridge 
on June 29th: — 

A. B. Carles, B.a.; R. A. B.a.; J. D. 
a B.A.; J. M. King, B.a.; M. A. E. Rex, B.a.; D. B 

oss, B.A.; and M. M. H. Sewell, B.a. 

Is has been announced that the Queen has approved 
the appointment of Dr. J. S. Mitchell, F.R.s., Pro- 
fessor of Radio-Therapeutics at Cambridge University, 
to be Regius Professor of Physic in the University 
in succession to the late Sir Lionel Whitby. Professor 
Mitchell, it will be recalled, is co-author of a paper 
to be read at this year’s B.V.A. Congress. 


Edinburgh 

The undermentioned candidates have passed in the 
subject of Chemistry of the First Professional 
Examination for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery : — 

Adams, Jean R.; Anderson, Euan C.; Bailey, Sheila A.; 
Bell, Alastair I’.; Blake, George; Broome, Brenda M.; 
Browse, Julian S. A. M.; Carwardine, Paul C.; Cooper, 
Michael J.; Coulthwaite, John R.; Davies, Charles S.; 
Davies, Lewis D.; Dawson, Peter S.; Foggie, Janet; Forbes, 
Derek; Forgrave, Bryan T. G.; Franklin, David H.; Haigh, 
Arthur J. B.; Hargreaves, Charles E.; Hislop, Christopher 
R. B.; Hoskin, Brian D.; Jones, Robert A.; Kirk, James 
O.; Kirkham, John; Lander, Keith P.; McNab, Ian; Marsh, 
Ian A.; Martin, Ronald N.; Meldrum, Keith C.; Mighell, 
John S.; Millar, Thomas I.; Muirhead, Michael R.; Pearson, 
Clifford; Pearson, Michael V. M.; Reece, Peter; Ross, Ian 
C.; Sargeant, John P.; Stewart, Colin G.; Sutherland, 
Stewart D.; Wilson, Michael; and Young, Godfrey F. 


The undermentioned candidates have passed in the 
subject of Botany :— 

Anderson, Euan C.; Bailey, Sheila A.; Bell, Alastair F.; 
Bell, Isdale G.; Blake, George; Broome, Brenda M.; Browse, 
Julian S. A. M.; Carwardine, Paul C.; Cooper, Michael J.; 
Coulthwaite, John R.; Davies, Charles S.; Davies, Lewis 
D.; Foggie, Janet; Forbes, Derek; Forgrave, Bryan T. G.; 
Franklin, David H.; Grant, Kathleen A.; Haigh, Arthur 
J. B.; Hargreaves, Charles E.; Hoskin, Brian D.; Jones, 
Robert A.; Kirk, James O.; Kirkham, John; Lander, 
Keith P.; MacIntyre, Gerald C.; McNab, Ian; Marsh, Ian 
A.; Martin, Ronald N.; Meldrum, Keith C.; Mighell, John 
S.; Millar, Thomas I.; Morgan, John R. G.; Muirhead, 
Michael R.; Paterson, Robin J.; Pearson Clifford, Pearson, 
Michael V. M.; Reece, Peter; Robertson, Harvey Y.; 
Robertson, John F.; Ross, Ian C.; Sargeant, John P.; 
Stewart, Colin G.; Sutherland, Stewart D.; Wilson, 
Michael; and Young, Godfrey F. 


THE COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE 


Promotions: R. W. Butler, Veterinary Officer, 
Tanganyika, now Veterinary Research Officer, Tan- 
ganyika; A. Orhan, Veterinary Officer, Cyprus, now 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Cyprus. 

New appointment: W. J. Jones-Davies, Veterinary 
Officer, Northern Nigeria. 


MR. JAMES HARRISON WHITE 


On July ist, Mr. James Harrison White died in 
hospital at the age of 86. The oldest graduate of the 
Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies, and the 
oldest practising veterinary surgeon in Liverpool, he 
was attending cases up to the week before he died. 

On qualifying in 1893 Mr. White became veterinary 
surgeon to a large carriage company which had 
between 300 and 400 horses at livery. With the 
decline of horse practice he changed to small-animal 
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work, He was an interested and helpful member of 
the Lancashire Veterinary Association of which he 
was a life member, and for many years had been 
an honorary auditor of that body, only resigning at 
the last meeting. 

He did a great deal of work with the R.S.P.C.A., 
and supported it in the hope that greater work would 
be done by the joint effort of the veterinary surgeon 
and the society, rather than by separate approaches. 

Known and respected by a great many people over 
a wide area of Liverpool, Mr. White will be missed 
as an upright and conscientious gentleman. He 
possessed an extremely retentive memory and had 
many interesting anecdotes to tell of his early days 
in practice in the city. Of great kindliness, charm, 
and integrity, he was always courteous in his dealings 
with others, and these qualities together with his 
helpfulness were apparent even to his most junior 
colleagues. 

To Mrs. White, his daughter, and four sons—one 
of whom is Mr. R. S. White, M.R.c.v.s., of Hove— 
our sympathy is offered. 

The funeral service and cremation took place at 
noon on Thursday, July 4th, when several members 
of the profession were present, including Messrs. H. 
Sumner, A. C. Shuttleworth, A. W. Berry, E. P. 
Shallcross, C. W. Elam, B. Rimmer, and Mrs. P. 
Bateson. Mr. Sumner, as Vice-President, also 
represented the Lancashire Veterinary Association. 


PERSONAL 
Births 


Brown.—On June 28th, 1957, to Mary, wife of 
Philip L. Brown, B.sc., M.R.C.vV.S., of Church Farm, 
Kington Langley, Wilts, a son, Jeremy, brother for 
Sally, Simmou, and Cherry. 


GUILBRIDE.—On June 26th, 1957, at Vancouver, 
B.C., to Mary, wife of Patrick D. L. Guilbride, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., DIP. BACT. (LONDON), of P.O. Box 24, 
Entebbe, Uganda, a daughter, Shannon. 


Howe .ts.—On July 6th, 1957, to Valerie, wife 
of Gwilym J. Howells, M.R.c.v.s., of Llanshaiadr- 
Y-M, Nr. Oswestry, a son. 


Dr. Cronin has been appvinted manager, of the 
newly-formed department of toxicology and patho- 
logy in the research laboratories of Schering Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Dr. Cronin had 

reviously been associate pathologist at Penrose 
esearch Laboratories, Philadelphia, and assistant 
professor of veterinary pathology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1944, he was awarded the 
Walley Memorial Prize by the R.C.V.S. 


COMING EVENTS 
July 
16th (Tues.). Annual General Meeting of the Welsh 
Branch of the B.V.A. at the Belle Vue Hotel, 
Aberystwyth, 2.15 p.m. 
17th (Wed.). Summer Meeting of the Mid-West 


Veterinary Association at the Berkeley Café, 
Clifton, 2.15 p.m. 
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18th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Supplementary Veterin- 
ary Register Division at 7, Mansfield Street, 
London, W.1, 2 p.m. 
Summer Meeting of the Eastern Counties Veterin- 
ary Society at the Red Lion Hotel, Colchester, 
II.30 a.m. 


19th (Fri.). Summer meeting of the A.V.T. & R.W.s 
(Southern Region) at the University of Bristol 
Veterinary Laboratory, Langford House, Langford, 
Nr. Bristol, 12.15 p.m. 


25th (Thurs.). Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Association at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Streatley, 2.30 p.m. 

26th (Fri.). General Meeting of the Yorkshire Veter- 
inary Society in the Government Buildings, Crosby 
Road, Northallerton, 2.30 p.m. 


August 
25th-31st. 75th Annual General Meeting and Congress 
of the B.V.A. at Cambridge. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Declaration of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Infected Area 
around Diptford, South Brent, Devon 
The area described in the schedule below is declared to 
be and Infected Area for the purpose of preventing the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease :— 


In tHE County oF Devon 

The Boroughs of Torquay, Totnes and Clifton Dartmouth 
Hardness. 

The Petty Sessional Divisions of Paignton, Dartmouth, 
Totnes and Kingsbridge. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Plympton: The parishes 
of Shaugh Prior, Cornwood, Harford, Ivybridge, Ugborough, 
Ermington and Holbeton. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Tavistock: The parishes 
of Lydford, Peter Tavy, Marytavy, Whitchurch, Sampford 
Spiney, Horrabridge, Buckland Monachorum, Walkhamp- 
ton, Meavy and Sheepstor. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Hatherleigh: The 
parishes of Gidleigh, Throwleigh and Bridestowe and 
Sourton Common and so much of the parishes of South 
Tawton, Belstone, Okehampton Hamlets and Sourton as 
lies to the south and east of the main road (A.30) running 
from Exeter via Okehampton to Bridestowe excluding the 
said road. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Crockernwell: The 
parishes of Chagford, North Bovey and Manaton. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Teignbridge: The 
parishes of Widecombe in the Moor, Buckland in the Moor, 
Ashburton, Holne, West Buckfastleigh, East Buckfastleigh, 
Dean Prior, Woodland, Bickington, Ogwell, Torbryan, 
Ipplepen and Kerswells. 


Temporary Provision in regard to the Straying of Animals 
on Dartmoor 

(1) The provisions contained in Article 8 of the Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease (Infected Areas Restrictions) Order 
of 1938, prohibiting the straying cf animals upon any 
road or other highway in an Infected Area, shall not 
apply to any road or highway passing over the part of 
Dartmoor situate within the Infected Area declared by 
this Order, hereinafter :eferred to as the ‘‘ sail Moor,”’ 
nor to animals grazing on the said Moor. 

(2) No cattle, sheep, goats, or swine shall be moved 
on to the said Moor from any place not being situate on 
the said Moor. 

(3) Cattle, sheep, goats, or swine bcing moved with 
a licence under the Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Infected 
Areas Restrictions) Order of 1938 shall not be moved along 
or across any road or highway passing over the said 
Moor except by lorry or other vehicle. 
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(4) The unloading of any cattle, sheep, goats, or swine 
frou. any lorry or other vehicle on the said Moor or on 
any road on highway passing over the said Moor is pro- 
hibited. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are p Rang the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 


Lancs. Moons Farm, Weeton; Roosecote Farm, Rampside 
Road, Barrow-in-Furness (July 2); 3, Roosecote Farm, 
Barrow-in-Furness (July 3). 

Yorks. Falconer Farm, Fence, Woodhouse Mill, Sheffield 
(July 6). 


Fowl Pest 


Aberdeen. Hillhead, Cairney Whing, New Pitsligo (July 
5); Antshillock, New Deer (July 6). 

Essex. Smeetham Hall, Bulmer, Sudbury (july 7). 

Lancs. South View, Marsh Lane, Longton (July 2); 
Earnsdale, Hall Carr Lane, Longton (July 5). 

Norfolk. Gunton Park Farm, Hanworth, Norwich (July 
2); Riverside Farm, Worthing, East Dereham (July 5). 

Sussex. Lower West Street Farm, Maynard Green, 
Horam (July 2); Ferndale, Maynards Green, Horam (July 
5); Gomer, Maynards Green, Horam (July 4). 

Yorks. Derby Road Allotments, Dick Lane, Bradford 
(July 3). 


Swine Fever 


Berks. Norcons Farm, Sindlesham, Wokingham (July 4); 
Orchard Farm, Bottle Lane, Shottesbrooke, Maidenhead 
{July 5). 
oF 4 Cottage Farm, Osliston (July 2); Bowshaw Farm, 
Dronfield (July 5). 

Glamorgan. Bryn Fro Coity, Bridgend (July 3); Little 
Byeastwood Farm, Coity, Bridgend (July 5). 

Gloucs. Town Street Farm, Tirley (July 4). 

Hants. Stares Farm, Solomans Lane, Waltham Chase, 
Southampton (July 5). . 

Herts. Flint Hall Farm, Royston (July 4). 

Lancs. Mercer Place Piggery, Deysbrook Lane, Liver- 
pool, t2 (July 4). 

Lincs. Poplar Farm, Snelland, Wragby (July 2). 

Middx. The Chalet, Cherry Lane, Harlington, Hayes; 
The Lea, Butler Street, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge (July 
2); Stockley Piggeries, Stockley Road, West Drayton (July 
) 


5). 

Staffs. Westfield Farm, Burton Road, Rolleston-on-Dove, 
Burton-on-Trent (July 2). 

Suffolk. Hall Farm, Ashby, Somerleyton, Lowestoft 
(July 2). 

Surrey. Florence Dene, West End, Woking (July 2). 

Yorks. Hesley Hall Farm, Harworth, Doncaster (July 2). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Bovine Ringworm 

Sir,—Recent articles and correspondence in THE 
VETERINARY RECORD in connexion with ringworm 
call to mind very happy associations with that genial 
and kind-hearted ‘‘ border vet.,’’ the late Bob 
Connochie of St. Boswells. 

As a student in the early 20’s I saw practice with 
him and there learnt to use a 3 per cent. salicylic 
acid-in-oil dressing for ringworm in calves. This 
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was applied once weekly with a smallish paint brush 
without any previous preparation of the patient. 

Down the years I have continued to use this dress- 
ing. Frequently one is called upon for mass treat- 
ments with many animals showing extensive lesions. 
I cannot recall any failures. The dressing is cheap, 
easily prepared, and simple of application. 

Whilst on the subject, another simple and effective 
treatment I learnt from the same source, and which 
has also stood the test of time, is the daily use of 
Tr. iodi. fort. in early cases of ringworm. This is 
particularly useful in dogs and cats where oily or 
greasy preparations are undesirable because of the 
danger of licking. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. R. FREAN. 


College of Agriculture, 
Potchefstroom, 
South Africa. 


June 27th, 1957. 


Heat Stroke During Anaesthesia 


Sir,—The case in question, that of a black Cocker 
Spaniel dog, proved of particular interest to me for 2 
reasons : — 

It was the first clear case of ‘‘ heat stroke ’’ which 
I had seen in 20 years of practice, and its apparent 
association with the state of anaesthesia (using pento- 
barbitone sodium) during the heat of tine day. 

The operation was one of aural resection on one 
ear and was carried out between 2 and 2.30 p.m. 
on July 3rd, a day of high temperature and great 
humidity. The operation complete, the animal was 
made comfortable in a kennel and left to recover 
from the anaesthetic. By 6 p.m. respiration was 
greatly increased in speed, whilst by 8 p.m. it had 
become dangerously fast and volumes of foam had 
accumulated around the mouth. The temperature at 
this stage was found to be 108°. 

Treatment was begun by administering penicillin 
at the rate of 5 H.T. units, together with 4 c.c. 
mepyramine maleate.* In addition to these injections, 
ice packs were continuously applied to the dog’s head, 
whilst iced water was repeatedly given by mouth. 
About one hour after the onset of treatment the tem- 
perature was found to be 101.5°, and the dog was 
now breathing more easily. From then on, its 
recovery was uneventful. 

It would be interesting to Know if, in fact, the 
condition was brought about by the animal’s inability, 
whilst under the anaesthetic, to overcome the excessive 
heat, respiration being at that time very slow, thus 
allowing the temperature to rise and produce the 
symptoms outlined above. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. MARSHALL. 
183, Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W.15. 


July 5th, 1957. 


* Anthisan. 
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Sir,—For Mr. Wilkinson’s precise information. 
During the 12 months prior to the installation of our 
2-way radio our car mileages were as follows: — 


Selif. ... 54,656 
ist Large-animal Colleague 51,620 
2nd Large-animal Colleague 49,335 
3rd Large-animal Colleague 46,235 
Small-animal Car ... ... 28,360 


During the 12 months quoted in the communication, 
the mileages have been : — 


Self ... ans 33,110 (saving 21,546) 
1st Large-animal Colleague 39,220 (saving 12,400) 
2nd Large-animal Colleague 34,110 (saving 15,225) 
3rd" Large-animal Colleague 32,200 (saving 14,035) 
Small-animal Car ... -.. 16,116 (saving 12,244) 


Total saving 75,450 


I seem fated to stir up controversy, but in view of 
his very low mileage estimates I would suggest to 
Mr. Wilkinson that mileages vary greatly in individual 
practices. It may be that here we all work harder 
than the average! I would invite Mr. Wilkinson to 
reflect on the fact that my own personal yearly 
mileage once reached just over 96,000. I can assure 
him that I really worked hard that year. 

I can also assure him that the 2-way radio invest- 
ment is proving worth while. In fact, on the odd 
occasions when the transmitter has been temporarily 
out of order, I have found myself wondering how I 
ever did without it. 

Our original system was that each one of us left 
a list of calls with the secretary. When fresh calls 
came in, the secretary contacted me. To do this she 
often had to ’phone 5 or 6 farms, leaving a message 
at each for me to ring back. Eventually, after the 
loss of at least an hour, I would ring, often at the 
inconvenience of the farmer’s wife whose ‘phone 
was in the best room with a clean carpet or a polished 
floor. I would then instruct my secretary how to 
distribute the calls. She then telephoned my col- 
leagues—often needing 4 or 5 calls to find each, with 
the loss of another valuable hour. If unable to con- 
tact them she would have to find me again. With 
the V.H.F. that daily nightmare has gone. It seldom 
takes more than 10 minutes to contact me, and I can 
listen to the secretary distributing the calls. If a 
call is urgent, and she cannot immediately contact the 
colleague, I have suggested, I can give fresh instruc- 
tions. In other words, my finger is constantly on the 
pulse of the practice, and the efficiency and general 
standard of service has naturally improved. 

Two-way radio may not be so efficient in hilly 
country, but in a reasonably flat area I think it a 
godsend to any busy practitioner. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. C. STRAITON. 


132, Lichfield Road, 
Stafford. 


July 8th, 1957. 
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Sir,—Excessive praise is often associated with 
recent conversion and | feel that such must surely 
be the case with regard to the note on mobile radio 
telephones in veterinary practice, which appeared in 
a recent VETERINARY RECORD. 

I have, for approximately the last 3 years, been 
an enthusiastic user of a mobile radio telephone 
system and feel that it could with advantage be 
installed in many practices. 1 am, however, averse 
to gilding the lily, and feel that for an average 

ractice, such as my own, the economies promised 
[ Mr. Straiton are unlikely to be realised. 

I agree with Mr. Wilkinson in his estimate of 
annual mileage in mixed practice, and in my case 
over the last 2 years a total annual saving of about 
15,000 miles has been achieved by a professional 
staff of 3. Regarding Mr. Wilkinson’s suggestion 
about bank balances: during 9 years in practice mine 
have become multitudinous, but alas incarnadine, 
radio telephones having helped to make black ones 
red! 

In my opinion it is difficult to estimate the value 
of the radio telephone in hard cash. It is in the 
saving of time and temper-—-one’s own, one’s assist- 
ants’, and one’s clients’—that it finds its true value. 
The extra efficiency that its proper use brings to the 
practice is the only real justification for this expensive 
toy. I believe that nearly a 25 per cent. saving in 
professional staff can be gained without either reduc- 
ing one’s leisure or lowering the standard of service 
to the client. In addition, it is possible for the day- 
book to be filled up on leaving the farm. The tin 
of bovine teat plugs that may he handed over as 
one is driving out of the farmyard after attending 
poultry with coccidiosis is not forgotten. Similarly, 
it is noted down in the advance day-book that a 
revisit is to be made on such and such a day. Again, 
no farmer arrives at the surgery for ‘‘ the powders 
for the cow that Mr. So-and-So saw this morning,”’ 
to be faced with vacant stares and the information 
that Mr. So-and-So is still out on his round. Many 
other examples could be quoted. 

Although I fully endorse Mr. Straiton’s remarks 
concerning the psychological effect on clients, it should 
be borne in mind that such an effect is purely 
ephemeral. In all too short a time the client expects 
you to be on the premises before he replaces the 
receiver. On this theme I might add that although 
I have on many occasions been credited with saving 
life through extremely prompt attention, I can only 
honestly claim to have done so cnce. 

In conclusion, Sir, might I suggest that some of 
my colleagues who have used mobile radio telephones 
much longer than myself might be induced to give 
their factual: opinion on the economies that may be 
expected, to avoid inevitable disillusion among pros- 
pective purchasers of these instruments? 

Yours faithfully, 
A. STEELE-BODGER. 
10, Bore Street, 
Lichfield, 
Staffs. 


July 8th, 1957. 


